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Yet here he and the Scottish barons committed them-
selves to a course, the only end of which was an appeal to
arms. It is all very well to act as umpire: what if the um-
pire's decision is not accepted? Choosing one candidate is
sure to disappoint the rest. No one could imagine that a
powerful sovereign like Edward would allow his decision
to be defied. Yet the only way to support it was by force.
And this meant a struggle of the weak to avoid the dictation
of the strong.
Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Kdward's
object, and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent
methods; Scots sometimes^ only see the latter, and accuse
the King of deliberate treachery in all he did. lulward
thought of the old English claims over Scotland in the
Question narrow spirit of a lawyer. And, in any case, he wanted to
Scottish believe in their authenticity. The Scots urged that any
jlomagc c|onc j^y Scottish kings had been for lands in ling-
land, and that William the Lion's homage for his whole
kingdom had been annulled by Richard I (p. 101). Hut
Edward had determined to be lord over Britain, cost what
it might. The Braces and the HallioLs were equally deter-
mined to fight for their own interests. Thus, if wo argue
about oaths and rights we are wasting our breath. Kdwurd
may have broken oaths, but Robert Bruce did the same,
English troops harried and burnt, and Scottish troops
retaliated in kind*
When the Scottish barons met Edward at Nor/taw,
Edward made it clear that he claimed to be acting as Lord
(1292) paramount over Scotland. The candidates and their sup-
porters might have withdrawn then and there. They did
not; on the contrary, the nine candidates present, and most
of the clerical and lay magnates of the country, after due
deliberation, admitted Edward's claim. We cannot call
them selfish traitors ready to sell their country for the
chance of a crown, for it is clear that so far the mass of
the Scottish nation did not resent Edward's claim. They